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INDUSTRY AND FOOD PRICES AFTER 
THE WAR 

By Dr. J. PEASE NORTON 

WEST HAVEN, CONN. 

THE war's close brings to all the peoples of the allied na- 
tions the profound satisfaction of success, tempered 
though it may be by realization of staggering debt and sub- 
dued as it must be by thoughts of those myriad radiating 
centers of infinite grief. But even in our solemn contemplation 
of the grim glorious past, rationally inexplicable by our phi- 
losophies, comes too a sudden appreciation — perhaps apprehen- 
sion — in regard to vast economic problems just ahead. 

War solves no problem of industrial progress, though in- 
dustrial progress may be forced to the limit to serve war pur- 
poses — war simply sweeps away political rubbish and makes 
way for new men and new things. At this time, in war's 
swollen turbid current sweep by the remnants of ancient dynas- 
ties uprooted, thrones overturned, political wreckage and 
tattered debris, once all gold and purple — and half of Europe's 
skies glow strangely red with the flaming wrath of outraged 
humanity — casting in a day the hateful reckonings of a hun- 
dred years. How great the contrast here, where with taut 
hawsers floats majestically the ship of state — as yet hardly 
tugging at the anchors. After the war, theirs are the problems 
of the expiation; ours are principally problems of taking up 
the slack. 

Professor William Graham Sumner, the noted economist, 
was wont to remark that " the harvests of one year were eaten 
mostly before the harvests of the year following; little more 
than enough for everybody was raised even in prosperous coun- 
tries ; too little in lean times and in places of less affluence ; then 
or there, somebody was always left out in the cold with noth- 
ing to eat." This statement in normal times is a true descrip- 
tion of the close adjustment of consumption and production. 
At the close of a protracted war, production of food has fallen 
far behind consumption and great scarcity has caused prices 
to mount to unheard of heights. As food prices mount, labor 
demands higher and higher wages and with large numbers 
withdrawn by the war, industry is obliged to raise wages to 
higher and higher figures. 

Rising prices and rising wages have continued during four 
years. Suddenly, these tendencies are reversed. Labor will 
soon be plentiful, but the food shortage can not be made up 
within two years. In the near future, millions of men will 
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return to work both in Europe and in the United States. Will 
they temporarily be worth more to industry as hands to help 
than they will cost industry as mouths to feed ? The answer to 
this question points the way to one solution of many of the 
problems of taking up the slack. Will soup kitchens be in 
order as they were in a similar situation following the Civil 
War in some of our large cities, or will the readjustment be 
properly provided for in advance? 

Let us deal in plain statements. Never has the cost of 
living been higher since the Civil War. Food prices are now 
substantially double the prices prevailing at the beginning of 
the war and more than three times those of 1897, a year of low 
prices. To people who live in cities, the extraordinary prices 
charged for farm products make the average farmer look like 
a profiteer. 

The economic effects of the war in Europe are now over- 
whelmingly more painful than in the United States. To-day, 
the cheapest commodity in Europe is human labor. In Europe, 
returning soldiers, ex-munition workers and countless widows 
will find pittances for wages and work hard to find. In 
Europe, liquid capital has been swept away. Keserve buying 
power is largely gone. Paper money days have come again 
to plague business in Europe. In their readjustment, low 
wages a little later will make for low cost of production of 
manufactures in many lines, because cost of production con- 
sists largely of human wages. On this account, Europe may 
shortly have an advantage over the United States in the for- 
eign trade. If we lose our fair share of foreign trade through 
lack of preparedness, wages will fall violently here through 
closing down of industries. This will be hard in any event, 
doubly hard, unless cost of food shall fall more rapidly. It is 
after all the relative adjustment of wages and cost of food. 
If wages must fall, we want cost of food to fall more rapidly. 

There is no reason why cost of food should not fall rapidly, 
if Congress promptly applies the natural remedies and business! 
men take concerted action. There are three principal phases : 
(1) The prime necessities should be cheapened: (2) The stan- 
dard of living should be protected: (3) Application of all im- 
provements and inventions cheapening cost of production 
should be hurried. 

The prime necessities are food, warmth and shelter. The 
fundamental forces making food, warmth and shelter cheaper, 
— aside from the influences of monetary inflation — are larger 
crops and cheaper transportation. Warmth and shelter, that 
is coal and building materials, are composed— costwise — chiefly 
of transportation charges and wages for labor. Cheapening 
the cost of food from the standpoint of our great manufactur- 
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ing industries is, therefore, all important. To take up the 
slack caused by the abrupt cessation of war, every effort should 
be made to cheapen the cost of food. Wages will have to come 
down through the inexorable law of supply and demand. This 
will be painful and distressing unless food prices shall fall 
more rapidly. Not only must we produce more food at far 
lower prices, but we must bring the food from the ends of the 
earth to feed the great populations in our cities. There will be 
little opportunity to increase food production during the next 
six months. Therefore, since the food problem is immediate 
and fundamental, every other aid should be employed. Wher- 
ever surplus stocks of foods exist in the United States or else- 
where in the world, they should be transported at a nominal 
rate and the loss to the railroads should be borne by the govern- 
ment as a part of the cost of the war. 

Heads of great industrial establishments, millions of work- 
ers dwelling in cities, the farming classes, — all are interested in 
securing cheaper food through lower transportation rates. 
The entire population needs the citrus fruits and sweet prunes 
of California, the apples of Oregon, the potatoes of Idaho and 
Maine, the corn of the West, bananas from the tropics, winter 
vegetables from Florida, coffee from Brazil, tea from China, 
beef from Argentine, mutton from Australia, sugar from Cuba 
and Hawaii — all now pegged at record figures partly through 
scarcity and largely through high transportation rates by rail 
and water and restricted service. 

Instead of leaving the matter of freight rates on foods to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and executive officials, 
Congress should enact a bill directing the Railway Administra- 
tion to declare a reduction in rates on foods to at least one half 
the present rates, the same to apply during the next two years 
of the Peace Emergency; further, that shipments of fifty 
pounds shall travel at one half the rate of the hundred pound 
minimum rates ; finally that parcel post rates on non-perishable 
foods for slow movement shall be one local zone rate plus the 
average first class freight rate reduced to a pound basis and 
adjusted to a workable zone system, such packages to pass 
through classification centers to insure full carloads moving as 
long distances as possible as freight. 

Such emergency enabling legislation will accomplish far 
more than can the food regulations and restrictions of execu- 
tive divisions. Such enabling legislation as cheapened trans- 
portation acts automatically. Henceforth, enabling legislation 
is preferable to the creation or even continuance of many of 
the present executive divisions. Since benefit is common to all 
classes, all classes may cooperate in insisting, — even though 
drastic measures may be necessary, — that the high cost of food 
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must be broken and it is only proper that the government 
should shoulder the loss, if any. The situation was produced 
by the war and the cost belongs to the Peace Emergency caused 
by the war. It is doubtful whether losses would occur to any 
great extent, since the volume of business would increase 
considerably. 

A series of municipal investigations of food prices would 
help to enliven the situation and to start action by Congress. 
The great value of our new merchant marine can now be 
demonstrated. Let ocean rates on foods be reduced in some 
relation to cost and let more attention be given to this real 
problem. It is spring now in Australia, South Africa and 
South America. It is always summer in the tropics. Im- 
mediate cheap transportation will help greatly. The more 
rapidly food prices fall, the less will unemployment develop, 
through our being able to hold a larger share of foreign trade. 
Wages will probably fall any way. Plenty of work even at 
lower prices is far better for labor than still lower wages and 
no work to be had. 

It is obvious, beyond dispute, that we can not hope to sell 
our manufactures in foreign trade unless we can meet the world 
prices. We can not sell unless we also buy. We can neither 
buy nor sell to advantage unless we have available both ships 
and low freights. Why cancel the construction of shipyards at 
Alameda, California, if the location was well chosen originally? 
Ship construction, if economically conducted, was one of the 
few productive expenditures of the war. Moreover, ship con- 
struction continuing during the Peace Emergency would un- 
doubtedly help the labor situation. 

With restricted transportation, we have been trying to raise 
crops on every vacant lot, generally blest with indifferent soil 
and often too with disappointing results. This was necessary 
in war, but in peace, food should be raised where it can be 
raised the cheapest and cheap transportation is the lever to 
bring cheap food to the masses. 

Transportation is capable of enormous cheapening in vari- 
ous fields, — railroads, automobiles, shipping. To take up this 
slack, it is desirable that there shall be farsighted planning on 
the part of Congress, as a result of which railroads, highways 
and shipping shall be linked up. Take a map of the Missis- 
sippi River and consider the area of the United States in- 
cluded by lines four hundred miles distant, in a general way 
north and south and parallel with the river. Consider the 
freight which could be moved by a system of permanent,, hard 
surfaced highways at right angles with the river extending east 
and west and connecting with boat lines serving the highways 
at intersecting points. Trucking crops to river points from 
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long distances compared with present conditions affords 
another source of revenue to the farming classes during the less 
active months. This is simply a question of useful roads. 
Again, narrow hard surfaced roads to railroad stations produce 
similar results in cheapening transportation and food costs. 
This development depends primarily on enabling legislation — a 
system of national highway bonds guaranteed by the federal 
government, — such bond issues by states limited by standard- 
ized requirements, for instance that such roads shall connect 
with railroads, and with water terminals served by public 
wharves and frequent shipping; shall serve sufficient popula- 
tion to justify the investment; and that the character of the 
improvement shall be really permanent. 

Generous enabling legislation to cheapen transportation and 
to provide cheaper power through electrical development de- 
serves every encouragement. Such enterprises, wonderfully 
productive, will furnish employment to many during critical 
times. Nor should enabling legislation such as that of the 
California Land Settlement Board be overlooked. Larger crops 
will result from more farms. 

Next in importance to lower food prices is maintenance of 
living standards. The manufacturing industries, unlike agri- 
culture, invest capital in special machinery for a given product. 
If the home market is lost to imported articles through lower 
cost of manufacture elsewhere on account of lower labor stan- 
dards there prevailing, the home industry fails. Compensa- 
tory tariff duties are needed to equalize unusual labor condi- 
tions existing at home and abroad and so help to maintain 
existing industries during the Peace Emergency. 

No less important is legislation to restrict immigration. 
The desire to leave tax-ridden Europe will be acute. There 
should be a rigid statistical limit set to such immigration, pre- 
ferably not more than one per cent, of our population annually. 
The fallacy of altruism running wild is as mischievous as the 
pacifistic fallacy of non-resistance. Much damage may be done 
by some of the plans of amateur Santa Clauses in scattering too 
generously the money of investors and taxpayers to the four 
quarters of the globe — all the time actuated by the purest of 
motives. 

No longer need economists hesitate to criticize the ex- 
cathedra economic pronunciamentos of some of our banking 
and financial oracles, if indeed economists have ever been timid 
in so doing. Have we not seen how most eminent financiers 
whose experience after all represented two or three decades 
of peace in an orderly country have proven themselves hope- 
lessly fallible in the midst of the quicksands of conflicting inter- 
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national and racial forces. As illustration, when conservative 
bankers recommended to American investors shortly before the 
passing of the czar Eussian securities yielding upwards of 20 
per cent., were they justified in disseminating such ill-advised 
recommendations? What could have been the status of their 
information? Was it conservative to recommend such invest- 
ments as safe ? If the defense is a national emergency, was it 
on this hypothesis either patriotic or conservative to practise 
usury on a needy ally? Let us be chary in regard to too much 
international financing. It is sound economic policy to finance 
the United States first. 

The rapid utilization of great new inventions not yet in the 
widest use, such as electrical power, the automobile, the tractor, 
specialized small machinery for small units, — many phases re- 
quiring heavy investment — deserve encouragement through 
enabling legislation, bringing safeguarded credit within the 
reach of greater numbers. The feasibility of the government 
issuing peace bonds for productive improvements under safe- 
guards may in some cases prove promising. At any rate to 
introduce bonds widely, it may prove highly advantageous for 
the United States Government to issue small denomination 
bonds of fifty dollars paying as much as 6 per cent, so long 
only as held by the original purchaser and on selling dropping 
to 4 per cent, or to the prevailing rate for the negotiable issues, 
the amount to a single owner limited to a few hundred dollars. 
Unusually wide distribution of such a sound investment would 
educate an ever-increasing investing public and make mightily 
for social solidarity. In addition, bonds with the higher in- 
terest as above outlined would tend to stay sold instead of com- 
ing back on the market and would probably exert a far less 
influence in the direction of inflation of prices. The pioneer 
purchaser of a bond who buys to hold is entitled to a higher 
yield than the buyer who immediately resells. 

Let us test all economic remedies in the light of sound funda- 
mental principles. The time limit of war requires the yielding 
of many rights. Everything is staked on centralized action. 
Tremendous waste becomes an incident in the presence of over- 
whelming danger. But, progress comes through multiple 
initiative and the elimination of waste ; needs above all freedom, 
leisure, all individual rights; and in times of peace, the test 
for every legislative measure should disclose that the proposed 
legislation enables individuals in private business to go ahead 
with the given problem and does not create governmental ma- 
chinery for doing it. Let us recognize that war leaves behind 
a host of paternalistic offspring and the sooner that these are 
destroyed the better it will be for the people of this nation. 



